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In the cities the Arab knows what is going on at home,
and has his eyes about him. In the country and desert he
hides his tent as much as possible, and in a position which al-
lows him to do all the spying, and will watch a stranger, native
or foreign, who is hunting or travelling, until he is quite out of
sight. The offended wife, then, who seeks a divorce on the
above stated grounds has but little hope of success. Could it
have been this very Mohammed's wife that I saw rushing about
the outer court tearing her hair and clothes in anger, and giv-
ing vent to her feelings of injustice ? One is apt to wonder
whether Arabs have any nerves, those contemptible small fibres
that trouble us so much. This certainly looked like nervous-
ness, but the cadi's secretary succeeded in calming her, and
the trial continued.

The trial is very simple, and the cadi is lawyer and judge;
he listens to the case with considerable attention, it must be
said, and gives his decision.

I have no authority for asserting that the Cadi of Algiers
does not exercise his powers in a just and upright manner, but
I give an extract from the observations of the French writer
quoted before, on the way in which some of the cadis pass their
judgments. The anecdotes are characteristic of the quarrel-
some, suspicious, and vindictive nature of the Ai-ab people:

" As for finding out the truth, as for rendering an equitable
judgment, it is absolutely useless to think of such a thing.
Each party brings a fabulous number of false witnesses, who
swear on the ashes of their fathers and mothers, and testify un-
der oath to the most barefaced lies. Here are examples: A
cadi (the venality of these Mussulman magistrates is proverbial,
and-not to be surpassed) calls in an Arab and makes the follow-
ing proposition: 'Thou wilt give me twenty-five douros (dollars),
' and wilt bring to me seven witnesses who will declare in writ-